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SOMETHING MORE ACCOMPLISHED 



IN the November issue we attacked the water- 
tank-upon-the-houses nuisance and showed what 
a Stygian ughness it distributes all over New 
York City, spoiling the view in almost any direc- 
tion one may turn one's eyes, and proving to what 
extent citizens have become spiritually blunted. We 
do not mean that they do not prefer beauty to 
ugliness, though sometimes we are exasperated 
enough to think so, but we do mean that they have 
become so dulled that they are indifferent to ugli- 
ness to an extent that to a Parisian, at least, is 
shocking. They are even blind to the fact that all 
real property would rise in value, at least to the 
extent of m,ore than counterbalancing the expense, 
if these tanks were encased in some kind of beauti- 
ful architectural case, serving to give a tower-like 
finish to the building. There are enough examples 
of this in the city to prove our contention. 

There is the Charles Building on Madison Ave- 
nue and 43rd Street, the Heckscher Building on 
Madison Avenue and 42nd Street, and there are a 
number of others. Which building will be the next- 
to be thus intelligently treated? 

Now comes the Women's Municipal League, 110 
West 40th Street, New York, with Mrs. Frederick 
C. Hodgdon as Chairman of the Civic Art Com- 
mittee to attack the same nuisance. In its leaflet 
No. 1 which is here reproduced we present this 
excellent effort. 

This is a remarkably effective object lesson. It 
shows at what small expense an ugly horror may 
be transformed into an object of beauty, beside pro- 
tecting the tank and improving the roof. The 
active women of this League are to be congratu- 
lated and hope expressed that they will succeed in 
bringing home to all women of the city and of 
the land this truth: that it is woman's chief busi- 
ness to watch over the beautifying of the home, 
both the individual home and the general home, 
which is the city. That this is the best kind of 
"politics" they can engage in, a kind which will 
have the most far-reaching influence in increasing 
the power of women in the direction in which they 
can best exert their power, namely: the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of life for all, but above all 
for women as a class. 

We most heartily commend to our citizens the 
efforts of the League and promise them our support 
in every sesthetic movement they may inaugurate. 



Beauty and the Beast 
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A roof water-tank concealed by an ornamen- 
tal tower, and one on an adjoining building 
unconcealed — a blot on the landscape. Why do 
we tolerate them? 

"A chief duty of the good citizen is to be 
angry when anger is called for, and to ex- 
press his anger by deeds." 

James Bryce 



THE MADONNA AND THE FAUN 

By Margretta Scott 



ONCE upon a time there was a small village 
which clung to a great forest like a child 
holding to its mother's skirt. And in that 
village, as near to the forest as she could get with- 
out being in it, lived a young widow who was known 
far and wide as the Madonna. 

The villagers said that she looked just like the 



picture of the Mother of God that hung in the 
church, even to the soft blue dress she wore and the 
baby she carried in her arms. 

In the late afternoon the young widow who was 
called the Madonna would sit outside her cottage 
door with her baby on her lap. Sometimes she 
would sing to him and sometimes she would kiss 



